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with indignities intolerable to a man of spirit. |lieve that one of his race would come among 
The Indian applied for redress to the royal | them with any other than hostile views, and were 
lieutenant; but his complaints were treated| disposed to consider him rather as a spy than 
with contempt. An appeal to still higherja friend. Eurique, however, learning that the 
authority met with no better success. The|stranger was a Franciscan, hastened to se¢ 
only result of his efforts to obtain the protec-|him; received his embrace with kindness and 
tion of the laws, was increased ill usage from| respect; and expressed deep regret for the 
the tyrant in whose power he was placed. His| indignities he had received. To his entreaties 
life was in danger; and his only safety was in| that the insurgents might lay aside their arms, 


flight. Collecting, therefore, a number of his 
countrymen, and procuring a supply of arms, 
he sought refuge in his native mountains. Va- 
leucuela, with twelve Spaniards, pursued and 
came up with the fugitives: but his party was 
defeated, and they who survived the contest 
were glad to avail themselves of the mercy of 
the chief, which permitted their escape. “Go,” 
said Eurique, “and never return to us; for we 
are resolved to labour for you no longer.” 
An expedition of eighty men was now sent 
against him by the government of the island. 
Eurique, who was aware of their approach, 
attacked them by surprise, slew several and 
wounded most of the rest; but he thirsted not 
Spanish settlers. for their blood; and having secured his own 

It was in the island of Hispaniola, in the! safety and that of his followers, forbade the 
early part of the sixteenth century, while the}flight of his enemies to be molested. The 
work of extermination was going on, that a} fame of this action produced a great accession 
young Indian chief of the name of Eurique,|to his party, and he was soon at the head of 
who had always been friendly, or at least sub-| 300 Indians. His increased strength was not at- 


missive to the Spaniards, was driven, by inju- | tended with presumption. Acting always on the 
rious treatment, into revolt. 


The following authentic story, the incidents 
of which are taken from Southey’s “ Chrono- 
logical History of the West Indies,” affords a 
pleasing illustration of the influence of a reli- 
gious education, though of a very imperfect 
character, in controlling the evil propensities 
and fierce passions of our nature, even under 
circumstances calculated to rouse them into 
vehement action. It is interesting, also, as 
presenting a gleam of prosperity in the for- 
tunes of that unhappy race, which formerly in- 
habited the islands discovered by Columbus, 
but has long since disappeared before the bar- 
barous cruelty and grinding avarice of the 


His ancestors | defensive, he was able to defeat every attempt 
had reigned in a mountainous district of the |to surprise or vanquish him, and never pushed 
island: but they were unable to maintain their!a victory further than was necessary for pre- 
independence; and their little domain had! sent safety. On one occasion, a considerable 
shared the common fate. His father and | body of ‘Spanish troops having been repul- 
srandfather had been cruelly butchered; and/ sed with great slaughter, more than seventy of 
those of his people who had escaped the sword,|the fugitives sought shelter in a cavern. In 
had been taken from their native hills to la-| the absence of Eurique, the Indians, who had 
bour in the fields, or search for gold in the|traced them to their covert, collected before 
mines. It was the good fortune of Eurique| its entrance a pile of dry wood, which they 
himself, while yet a boy, to fall into the hands} designed to set on fire, and thus either suffo- 
of those who felt deeply for the sufferings of} cate them, should they maintain their position, 
his countrymen, and took every opportunity to! or cause them to perish in the flames, should 
moderate the evils which it was not in their! they attempt to escape. They were about to 
power to prevent. He was educated by the} accomplish their object, when ‘the chief arriv- 
Franciscans in the catholic faith, and under} ed, and commanded them to desist. He caused 
the particular care of Remigio, a priest from|the obstruction to be removed, and having de- 
Picardy, appears to have been imbued not only| prived the Spaniards of-their arms, dismissed 
with attachment to the ceremonies and dogmas! them in safety. 

of the church, but with really pious sentiments. | 


Mad After several vain attempts to suppress the 
Though naturally high spirited, and indignant| jns 


urrection by force, the government resolved 
at the wrongs of his persecuted race, he grew! to trv the effect of conciliatory measures. The 
up to manhood without any serious collision | Franciscan who had educated Eurique was 
with the Spaniards, married, and settled among 
them, and, had ne personal cause of offence 
been offered, would probably have remained a 
peaceable if not contented subject. But the 
charms of his wife, Donna Mencia, attracted 
the dishonourable notice of a petty despot, 
named Valeucuela, who attempted her seduc- 
tion, and at the same time treated Eurique 


sent to him, in the hope that by his persuasion, 
supported by proper assurances of good treat- 
ment, the chief might be induced to relinquish 
his present independent but precarious mode 
of life, and again acknowledge the authority of 
the Spaniards. Remigio, upon his arrival, 
was treated rather roughly, being surrounded 
and stripped by the Indians, who could not be- 





















and be reconciled to the government, he re- 
plied, that there was nothing he more desired 
than peace; but that his father, his grandfather, 
and all the nobles of his country, had been 
murdered; and to escape a similar fate, he had 
himself fled to the mountains; that though dis- 
posed to do no injury to others, he would de- 
fend himself against every attack, and was de- 
termined never to return to slavery; finally, 
that he did not wish ever again to see a Spa- 
niard, and only requested to be left without 
molestation to the enjoyment of his liberty. 
Having thus spoken, he kissed the father’s 
hand, and disappeared. Remigio 
safely to St. Domingo. 
(To be continued.) 
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Hurricanes appear to have an electric origin. At 
the moment when the electric spark unites a quanti- 
ty of oxygen gas with a quantity of hydrogen, to 
procure a rain storm, in all probability a consider- 
able mass of hydrogen is consumed, and thus occa- 
sions a sudden fall of rain or hail, by which 
means a very large vacuum is formed, and the am- 
bient air rushes into it with astonishing rapidity, and 
sometimes in the most opposite directions. The 
Antilles, the Isle of France, and the Isle of Reunion, 
the kingdoms of Siam and China, are the countries 
in which hurrieanes most frequently exercise their 
ravages. The hurricanes of Europe, are not, in any 
way, to be compared with those of countries farther 
south; generally speaking, the former are nothing 
more than whirlwinds, occasioned by the meeting of 
two opposite currents. But ina real hurricane, all 
the elements seem to have combined and armed 
themselves for the destruction of nature. The light- 
nings cross each other; the thunder roars without 
interval; rain falls down in torrents. The velocity 
of the wind far exceeds that of a cannon ball, or of 
the powder which impels it; growing corn, vines, 
sugar canes, forests, and houses, every thing is swept 
away; one might imagine the ground it had passed 
over was cleared and levelled. It begins in various 
ways; sometimes we have one little black cloud ap- 
pearing on the summit of a mountain; at the instant 
when it seems to settle on the peak, it rushes down 
the declivity——unrolls itself, dilates, and covers tie 
whole horizon. At other times, the tempest advan- 
ces in the shape of a fire-coloured cloud, showing it- 
self suddenly in a calm and serene sky. 


Malte Brun. 





Lighting the Streets —What a striking contrast he- 
tween the appearance of the brilliant illuminated 
streets at this time, compared with the days of Hen- 
ry V. It is recorded, that in 1417, sir Henry Barton, 
mayor of London, ordained “lanterns with lights to 
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bee hanged out on winter evenings, between Hallow-| from Black Island; its surface appeared like oil over 
. tide and Candlemasse.” Paris was first lighted by| a fire,and many dead fish were found, The follow- 


an order issued in 1524; and in the beginning of the 
16th century, the streets being infested with robbers, 
the inhabitants were ordered to keep lights burning 
2 in the windows of all such houses as fronted the 
streets. In 1668, when s6me regulations were made 
for improving the streets of London, the inhabitants 
E were reminded to hang out their lanterns at the 
2 usual time ; and in 1690, an order was issued to hang 
out a light or lamp, every night as soon as it was 
dark, from Michaelmas to Christmas. By an act of 
the common council, in 1716, all houses fronting any 
street, land, or passage, were required to hang out 
ie every night, one or more lights, to burn from six to 
c eleven o’clock, under the penalty of one shilling. In 
1736, the lord mayor and common council applied to 
5 parliament for an act to enable them to erect lamps; 
and in 1744, they obtained further powers for light- 
ing the city. Birmingham was first lighted by lamps 
in 1733, so then in this improvement it preceded the 
metropolis.—Beckman’s History of Inventions. 


ing night a hollow noise was heard like the report of 
several cannon fired at a distance, and almost imme- 
diately two long sheets of fire issued from the crater, 
which ascended very high, and were directly extin- 
guished. On the Ist of August the noise was re- 
peated, followed by a bluish-biack smoke, which rose 
to a prodigious elevation in the form of a column. 
On the morning of the 22d the island had risen much 
higher than the preceding days; a chain of rocks of 
nearly fifty feet had increased its breadth, and the 
sea was covered with a reddish foam which emitted 
an intolerable stench. On the 5th of September, the 
fire opened a passage at the extremity of Black 
Island; thence there arose from the great crater as 
it were three of the largest sky-rockets of the most 
brilliant and beautiful fire. On the succeeding night, 
after peals of subterraneous thunder, large fiery bo- 
dies were thrown out, sparkling with a million of 
lights; they ascended to a great height, and falling 
in showers of stars upon the island, it appeared quite 
illuminated. On the 18th, the island was consider- 
ably enlarged by an earthquake; the number of fires 
was increased, and the claps of thunder were so vio- 
lent, that the houses of Scaro, the capital of San- 
torin, wereshaken. Through thick volumes of smoke, 
which appeared like a mountain, loud noises of an 
infinite number of huge burning stones were heard, 
whizzing through the air like cannon balls, which 
fell on the island, and into the sea, with a terrible 
crash, that made the people shudder. On _ the 
2ist, the Little Kammeni being quite illuminated, 
after one of those furious shocks, three flashes of 
lightning were emitted, which seemed to fill the ho- 
rizon. At that instant, the new island was so shaken, 
that one half of the great crater fell in, and prodi- 
gious masses of stone were driven to the distance of 
more than two miles. On the 15th of July, 1708, 
some of the inhabitants of Santorin, wishing to have 
anearer view of the new island, provided themselves 
with a boat well caulked, and proceeded to that side 
of it where the sea did not boil up, but where it smok- 
ed very much. Scarcely had they reached the 
smoke, when they felt a sutfocating heat, and putting 
their hands into the water found it scalding hot, 
though five hundred yards from shore. Being un- 
able to land at that place, they proceeded to the most 
distant point from the crater, and went ashore on the 
Great Kammeni, when they had an opportunity of 
examining the length of the island, which appeared 
to be one mile at its greatest breadth, about five miles 
in circumference, and about two hundred feet at its 
greatest height above the sea. They then proceed- 
ed to White Island, and at one hundred yards from 
it cast the lead, but found no bottom with a line of 
ninety-five fathoms. While they were deliberating 
whether they should advance further, the great 
crater began to play with its usual terrific violence; 
the wind carried clouds of ashes and smoke over the 
boat, and they concluded it safest to retreat; on ar- 
riving at Santorin, they found the great heat of the 
water had melted nearly all the pitch off the seams 
of the boat which began to open on all sides, Great 
quantities of pumice stone were thrown out of these 
volcanoes, which, floating on the sea, several har- 
bours in the Archipelago were nearly choked up 
with them during the violent eruptions we have been 
describing, so that vessels could not get out tilla 
passage was cleared by means of poles,—Encyelop. 
(To be continued.) 
00 





Be The Great and Little Kammeni, or Burnt Islands, 
Fr are situated in the Grecian Archipelago, and derive 
their name from their calcined appearance. The 
i first was called by the ancients Kiera; and the other, 
which suddenly rose above the sea in the year 1473, 
_ was distinguished by the name of the Mieri Kam- 
meni. On the 23d of May, 1707, a new islet appear- 
ed about a league from Santorin, between these 
islands. On the 18th, there had been felt at Santo- 
rin, two slight shocks of an earthquake. Some 
Greeks belonging to Santorin having seen the first 
$ points of the growing island, imagined they might 
ve the remains of some shipwreck. When they dis- 
covered that they were black calcined rocks, they 
returned quite alarmed, and published every where 
what they had seen. Though the fright was gene- 
ral at Santorin, some of the inhabitants resolved to 
visit the spot. Having landed, curiosity drew them 
from rock to rock; they found every where a sort of 
white stone which might be cut like bread, and fresh 
: oysters adhering to the rocks; a circumstance very 
Be | uncommon at Santorin. While amusing themselves 
e with eating oysters, they suddenly felt the rock 
‘ move and tremble under their feet: terror soon in- 
F duced them to abandon their repast, and row away 
as hard as they could pull. The shock was the mo- 
tion of the island rising out of the sea—it gained 
nearly twenty feet in height, and twice as much in 
breadth. One day a rock of remarkable size and 
figure issued from the sea forty or fifty paces from 
the middle island, and disappeared again at the ex- 
piration of four days. These commotions shook the 
Little Kasnmeni, opened a long fissure in its sum- 
, it, and the sea several times changed its colour ; 
5 Rest a dazzling green, then of a reddish hue, and last 
a pale yellow, and constantly emitting a great 
stench. On the 16th of July, smoke was first seen 
issuing from another chain of black rocks, which 
suddenly rose at the distance of sixty yards from a 
y part of the sea where no bottom had been found, 
# forming a distinct island. These were called White 
and Black Islands. Additions were daily made to 
them by rocks rising out of the sea, till they were 
much enlarged, and in about a month became united 
into one. The smoke greatly increased, and when 
: it was calm, ascended so high, that it was seen from 
Bs other distant islands, having a fiery appearance at 
; night for about twenty feet above the rocks. So 
great a degree of putrefaction spread through all 
: Suntorin, that the inhabitants were obliged to burn 
: perfumes, and to kindle fires in the streets. The in- 
fection lasted a day anda half. A very fresh south 
Fa west wind dispelled it; but in driving away one evil, 
it introduced another. It carried this burning smoke 
over a great part of the best vineyards of Santorin, 
the grapes of which were almost ripe, and which, in 
5 one night, were all scorched. It was likewise re- 
: marked, that wherever this smoke was carried, it 
blackened silver and copper, and occasioned the in- 
habitants violent head-ach, accompanied with great 
nausea. At that time, the White Island sunk all at 
once upwards of ten feet. 
On the 31st of July, the sea cast forth smoke, and 


A boiled up in two places, from thirty to sixty yards! than 3300 years ago.— London Paper. 








Amongst the bandages of an Egyptian mummy in 
the Philosophical Hall at Leeds, a small piece of red 
leather has been found, stamped with hieroglyphic 


the kings of Egypt. He ascended the throne of the 
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THE ENGLISH CLASSIC, NO. 7. 
Numa. 85. Tuespay, August 23, 1753. 
The youth who hopes th’ Olympic prize to gain, 
All arts must try, and every toil sustain. 
FRANCIS. 


By Jounson. 


It is observed by Bacon, that “reading makes a 
full man, conversation a ready man, and writing an 
exact man.” 

As Bacon attained to degrees of knowledge scarce- 
ly ever reached by any other man, the directions 
which he gives for study have certainly a just claim 
to our regard; for who can teach an art with so 
great authority, as he that has practised it with un- 
disputed success? 

Under the protection of so great a name, I shall, 
therefore, venture to inculeate to my ingenious con- 


temporaries, the necessity of reading, the fitness of 


consulting other understandings than their own, and 
of considering the sentiments and opinions of those 
who, however neglected in the present age, had in 
their own times, and many of them a long time af- 
terwards, such reputation for knowledge and acute- 
ness as will scarcely ever be attained by those that 
despise them. 

An opinion has of late been, I know not how, pro- 
pagated among us, that libraries are filled only with 
useless lumber; that men of parts stand in no need 
of assistance; and that to spend life in poring upon 
books, is only to imbibe prejutiices, to obstruct and 
embarrass the powers of nature, to cultivate memory 
at the expense of judgment, and to bury reason un- 
der a chaos of indigested learning. 

Such is the talk of many who think themselves 
wise, and of some who are thought wise by others ; 
of whom part probably believe their own tenets, and 
part may be justly suspected of endeavouring to 
shelter their ignorance in multitudes, and of wishing 
to destroy that reputation which they have no hopes 
to share. It will, I believe, be found invariably true, 
that learning was never decried by any learned man; 
and what credit can be given to those who venture 
to condemn that which they do not know? 

If reason has the power ascribed to it by its advo- 
cates, if so much is to be discovered by attention and 
meditation, it is hard to believe, that so many mil- 
lions, equally participating of the bounties of nature 
with ourselves, have been for ages upon ages medi- 
tating in vain: if the wits of the present time expect 
the regard of posterity, which will then inherit the 
reason which is now thought superior to instruction, 
surely they may allow themselves to be instructed 
by the reason of former generations. When, there- 
fore, an author declares, that he has been able to 
learn nothing from the writings of his predecessors, 
and such a declaration has been lately made, nothing 
but a degree of arrogance, unpardonable in the creat- 
est human understanding, can hinder him from per- 
ceiving that he is raising prejudices against his own 
performance ; for with what hope of success can he 
attempt that in which greater abilities have hitherto 
miscarried? or with what peculiar force does he sup- 
pose himself invigorated, that difficulties hitherto in- 
vincible should give way before him? 

Of those whom Providence has qualified to make 
any additions to human knowledge, the number is 
extremely small; and what can be added by each 
single mind, even of this superior class, is very ‘ittle; 
the greatest part of mankind must owe all their 
knowledge, and all must owe far the larger part of 
it, to the information of others. To understand the 
works of celebrated authors, to comprehend their 
systems, and retain their reasonings, is a task more 


characters, which determine the date of this interest-| than equal to common intellects; and he is by no 
ing monument of antiquity. They are the royal le-} mean: ¢ 
gend of Yemesses V. the Amenophis, Memophis of| his mind with acquired knowledge, and can detail it 
the Greek writers, the father of the great Sesostris,| occasionally to others who have less leisure or weak- 
and the last monarch of Manetho’s 18th dynasty of| er abilities. 


means to be accounted useless or idle, who has stored 


Persius has justly observed, that knowledge is no- 


Pharaohs in the year 1483, A.C. The individual,| thing to him who is not known by others to possess 
therefore, whose remains are still in so perfect a state| it: to the scholar himself it is nothing with respect 
of preservation, was the contemporary of Moses, and | either to honour or advantage, for the world cannot 
officiated as incense bearer and scribe to the shrine of| reward those qualities which are concealed from it; 
the god Mandon, at Thebes, in Upper Egypt, more| with respect to others it is nothing, because it affords 


no help to ignorance or error. 
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It is with justice, therefore, that in an accomplished | 


character, Horace unites just sentiments with the 
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themselves strictly defensible: a man heated in talk, 


land eager of victory, takes advantage of the mis- 


power of expressing them; and he that has once ac- | takes or ignorance of his adversary, lays hold of con- 
cumulated learning, is next to consider, how he shall}cessions to which he knows he has no right, and 


most widely diffuse and most agreeably impart it. 
A ready man is made by conversation. He that 
buries himself among his manuscripts, “ besprent,” as 


| urges proofs likely to prevail in his opponent, though 


he knows himself they have no force: thus the seve- 


rity of reason is relaxed, many topics are accumu- 


Pope expresses it, “ with learned dust,” and wears lated, but without just arrangement or distinction ; 
out his days and nights in perpetual research and | we learn to satisfy ourselves with such ratiocination 


solitary meditation, is too apt to lose in his elocu- 
tion what he adds to his wisdom, and when he comes 
into the world, to appear overloaded with his own 
notions, like a man armed with weapons which he 
eannot wield. He has no facility of inculeating his 
speculations, of adapting himself to the various de- 
grees of intellect which the accidents of conversation 
will present; but will talk to most unintelligibly, and 
to all unpleasantly. 

[ was once present at the lectures of a profound 
philosopher, a man really skilled in the science 
which he professed, who having occasion to explain 
the terms opacum and pellucidum, told us, after some 
hesitation, that opacum was, as one might say, opake, 
and that pellucidum signified pellucid. Such was the 
dexterity with which this learned reader facilitated to 
his auditors the intricacies of science; and so true is 
it, that a man may know what he cannot teach. 

Boerhaave complains, that the writers who have 
treated of chemistry beforé him, are useless to the 
greater part of students, because they presuppose 
their readers to have such degrees of skill as are not 
often to be found. Into the same error are all men 
apt to fall, who have familiarized any subject to them- 
selves in solitude: they discourse as if they thought 
every other man had been employed in the same 
inquiries; and expect that short hints and obscure al- 
lusions will produce in others the same train of ideas 
which they excite in themselves. 

Nor is this the only inconvenience which the man 
of study suffers from a recluse life. When he meets 
with an opinion that pleases him, he catches it up 
with eagerness; looks only after such arguments as 
tend to his confirmation; or spares himself the trouble 
of discussion, and adopts it with very little proof; 
indulges it long without suspicion, and in time unites 
it to the general body of his knowledge, and treasures 
it up among incontestable truths: but when he comes 
into the world among men, who, arguing upon dis- 
similar principles, have been led to different conclu- 
sions, and being placed in various situations, view 
the same object on many sides; he finds his darling 
position attacked, and himself in no condition to de- 
fend it: having thought always in one train, he is in 
the state of a man, who, having fenced with the same 
master, is perplexed and amazed by a new posture of 
his antagonist; he is entangled in unexpected diffi- 
culties, he is harassed by sudden objections, he is un- 
provided with solutions or replies; his surprise im- 
pedes his natural powers of reasoning, his thoughts 
are scattered and confounded, and he gratifies the 
pride of airy petulance with an easy victory. 

It is difficult to imagine with what obstinacy truths 
which one mind perceives almost by intuition, will 
be rejected by another; and how many artifices must 
be practised to procure admission for the most evi- 
dent propositions into understandings frighted by 
their novelty, or hardened against them by accidental 
prejudice; it can scarcely be conceived, how fre- 
quently, in these extemporaneous controversies, the 
dull will be subtle, and the acute absurd; how often 
stupidity will elude the force of argument, by involv- 
ing itself in its own gloom; and mistaken ingenuity 
will weave artful fallacies, which reason can scarce- 
ly find means to disentangle. 

In these encounters the learning of the recluse 
usually fails him: nothing but long habit and fre- 
quent experiments can confer the power of changing 
& position into various forms, presenting it in differ- 
ent points of view, connecting it with known and 
granted truths, fortifying it with intelligible argu- 
ments, and illustrating it by apt similitudes; and he, 
therefore, that haf collected his knowledge in soli- 
tude, must learn its application by mixing with man- 
kind. 

sut while the various opportunities of conversa- 
tion invite us to try every mode of argument, and 
every art of recommending our sentiments, we are 
frequently betrayed to the use of such as are not in 


as silences others, and seldom recall to a close exam- 
ination, that discourse which has gratified our vanity 
with victory and applause. 

Some eaution, therefore, must be used, lest copious- 
ness and facility be made less valuable by inaccuracy 
and confusion. To fix the thoughts by writing, and 
subject them to frequent examinations and reviews, 
is the best method of enabling the mind to detect its 
own sophisms, and keep it on guard against the fal- 
lacies which it practises on others: in conversation 
we naturally diffuse our thoughts, and in writing we 
contract them; method is the excellence of writing, 
and unconstraint the grace of conversation. 

To read, write,and converse in due proportions, 
is therefore the busivess of a man of letters. For all 
these there is not often equal opportunity; excellence, 
therefore, is not often attainable; and most men fail 
in one or other of the ends proposed, and are full 
without readiness, or ready without exactness. Some 
deficiency must be forgiven all, because al! are men; 
and more must be allowed to pass uncensured in the 
greater part of the world, because none can confer 


upon himself abilities, and few have the choice of 


situations proper for the improvement of those which 
nature has bestowed: it is, however, reasonable, to 
have perfection in our eye; that we may always ad- 
vance towards it, though we know it never can be 
reached. 
niente 

From the 
for January 
the copy of 
Bishop Heber. ‘The reviewers speak of it as 
“ of exquisite merit,’’ and say they, “ we know 
few dead poets, and no living one, who might 
not be proud to own it.” 


last London Quarterly Review 
of the present year, we derive 


AN EVENING WALK IN BENGAL. 
“Our task is done! on Gunga’s breast 
The sun is sinking down to rest; 

And, moored beneath the tamarind bough, 
Our bark has found its harbour now. 
With furled sail, and painted side, 

Behold the tiny frigate ride. 

Upon her deck, ’mid charcoal gleams, 

The Moslems’ savoury supper steams, 
While all apart, beneath the wood, 

The Hindoo cooks his simpler food. 

“ Come walk with me the jungle through ; 
If yonder hunter told us true, 3 
Far off, in desert dank and rude, 

The tiger holds his solitude ; 

Nor (taught by recent harm to shun 

The thunders of the English gun.) 

A dreadful guest but rarely seen, 
Returns to scare the village green. 
Come boldly on! no venowm’d snake 
Can shelter in so cool a brake. 

Child of the sun! he loves to lie 

*Mid Nature’s embers, parched and dry, 
Where o’er some tower, in ruin laid, 
The peepul spreads its haunted shade ; 
Or round a tomb his seales to wreathe, 
Fit warder in the gate of death! 

Come on! Yet pause! behold us now 
Beneath the bamboo’s arched bough, 
Where, gemming oft that sacred gloom, 
Glows the geranium’s scarlet bloom, 
And winds our path through many a bower 
Of fragrant tree and giant flower ; 

The ceiba’s crimson pomp display’d 
O’er the broad plantain’s humbler shade, 
And dusk anana’s prickly blade: 

While o’er the brake, so wild and fair, 
The betel waves his crest in air. 

With pendent train and rushing wings, 
Aloft the gorgeous peacock springs; 





And he, the bird of hundred dyes, 

Whose plumes the dames of Ava prize. 

So rich a shade, so green a sod, 

Our English fairies never trod ; 

Yet who in Indian bow’r has stood, 

But thought on England’s * good green wood 
And bless’d, beneath the palmy shade, 

Her hazel and her hawthorn glade, 

And breath’d a pray'r, (how oft in vain!) 

To gaze upon her oaks again 


“ A truce to thought! the jackall’s cry 
Resounds like sylvan revelry; 
And through the trees, yon failing ray 
Will scantly serve to guide our way. P 
Yet mark! as fade the upper skies, 
Each thicket opes ten thousand eyes. 
Before, beside us, and above, 
The fire-fly lights his lamp of love, 
Retreating, chasing, sinking, soaring, 
The darkness of the copse exploring! 
While to this cooler air confest, 
The broad Dhatura bares her breast, 
Of fragrant scent and virgin white, 
A pearl around the locks of night! 
Still as we pass, in softened hum, 
Along the breezy alleys come 
The village song, the horn, the drum. 
Still as we pass, from bush and briar, 
The shrill eigala strikes his lyre; 
And, what is she whose liquid strain 
Thrills through yon copse of sugar-cane? 
I know that soul-entrancing swell! 
It is—it must be— Philomel!! 


“ Enough, enough, the rustling trees 
Announce a shower upon the breeze, — 
The flashes of the summer sky 
Assume a deeper, ruddier dye; 

Yon lamp that trembles on the stream, 
From forth our cabin sheds its beam ; 
And we must early sleep, to find 


verses below, from the pen of Betimes the morning’s healthy wind. 


But oh! with thankful hearts confess 
Ev’n here there may be happiness; 

And He, the bounteous Sire, has given 
His peace on earth—his hope of heaven!” 
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FOR THE FRIEND. 

HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYL- 

VANIA. 

There are few readers of history who have 
not regretted the want of accurate details re- 
specting the private character, manners, and 
transactions of different nations, and different 
ages. Ancient history, it has been remarked, 
consists of a list of monarchs, and a record of 
their battles, with very little of that statistical, 
local, or practical information, which would 
make us acquainted with the true constitution 
and character of human society at those pe- 
riods. 

Though excuses are to be found for the de- 
fects of antecedent annals, surely none can be 
offered for any neglect which may now occur 
in transmitting to posterity minute and graphic 
delineations of the people and manners of the 
present age. With the art of printing, and the 
present general spread of knowledge and let- 
ters, we owe it to coming ages, to register and 
transmit all that may afford them interest, cau- 
tion, or instruction. 

As few records will be more highly prized 
by posterity than those which detail the disco- 
very, settlement, and gradual improvement of 
the great American continent, I have been 
gratified to observe, that Historical Societies 
have been formed in many of the United States, 
for the purpose of collecting the details of the 
beginning and advance of our great and grow- 
ing nation; much of the traditionary lore of our 
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early times has been lost, and the delay of a| Byberry, from which last extracts have appear- 
few years more would have shrouded in mist| ed in the Friend, and a historical aneedote re- 
specting the founder of Harrisburg, the seat 
of our state government, form the three succeed- 





and obscurity, the first years of our colonial ex- 
istence. 

The Historical Society of the State of Penn-| ing articles. 
sylvania, which was formed in Philadelphia a 


age of the members of the Society of Friends,| but important document. 
both in Pennsylvania and elsewhere, to this 


conduct and character of the first settlers; their| 
sufferings, privations, intercourse with the abo- 
rigines; mode of civil and religious association, 
are all subjects of deep interest to their poste-| 
rity, and especially to their successors in reli- 
gious profession. A large portion of the three} 
half volumes of transactions, to which I have 


mal productions of the colony. 






The next matter in the volume possesses 
few years since, has already published three| much interest, being a copy (with the ancient 
half volumes of its transactions, containing) orthography preserved) of the instructions of 
many valuable papers relative to the history of} William Penn to the commissioners for settling 
the state. ~My present object is to give a brief| his colony, given in 1681. The wisdom, pru- 
view of the contents of the last half volume of| dence, and religious feeling of our illustrious 
the society’s memoirs, and to invite the patron-| founder are strikingly portrayed in this short 


! The volume is closed by two letters of Wil- 
and the succeeding publications of the same | liam Penn, one addressed to the king of Eng- 
institution. The founding of Pennsylvania, the} land, dated at Philadelphia, 1683; and the other 
dated at the same place and same year, to the} 
earl of Sunderland, giving some account of his} 


» ° | 
new town, the soil, climate, vegetable and ani-! 


; 

jfect sketch of this interesting volume of me- 
} . *“f* , > } 

| moirs, but if it may be the means of drawing | associations connected with we 


Thus Gabriel spake: the angelic crowd, 
On golden harps high strung, 

As ocean’s solemn murmurs loud, 
This new Hosanna sung. 


“ Glory to God most high be given, 
Peace reign o’er sea and earth; 
Good will to man, the heir of Heaven, 

Terrestrial though his birth,” 


—»—_ 


When I saw the death of your good father an- 
nounced in the papers yesterday, | was penetrated 
with the liveliest sorrow. The remembrance of all 
the kind feelings and good actions which I had wit- 
nessed in him, came fresh upon me, and I placed my- 
self for a moment in your situation, and felt what it 
would be to lose a father. Yet why should we 
mourn? He has descended to the grave in the midst 
of his strength and usefulness. We know that * it 
is well with him,” and we may be equally confident, 
under the government of infinite wisdom and good- 
ness, that it is well for us. Apart from every con- 
sideration of a higher nature, there are comforts at- 


[ have thus given a very hasty and imper- tending the event, to which you ought not, and can- 


not be insensible. You are spared the pain of wit- 
nessing the decays of old age; of having your last 
akness and imbecility; 


alluded, are devoted to an exhibition of the| the attention of the readers of the Friend to| of being obliged to direct, where you were accustom- 
character and actions of our ancient Friends,|this and the other volumes of the Historical| ed to obey; and of having your respect and venera- 
and cannot fail of being read with profit and) Society, I shall have accomplished my wish and| "0" ° @ parent weakened by pity, and even by the 


instruction by every person who wishes a true} design. 

knowledge of what ** manner of men’’ our an-| 

cestors really were. But notwithstanding 

these claims upon our patronage, I believe that! 2 ; : 

ee rarer partagee i: THE NATIVITY. 

out of Philadelphia these memoirs have had | . 

little or no circulation. | From yonder beauteous realms of light, 
Concealed from mortal view 

They came: ten thousand cherubs bright, 
O’er Bethlehem’s valley flew. 


i= 6G 


co : ; | 
I'he last number was published in the latter} 
part of 1827; the first article is an anniversary 
address delivered before the society by Roberts 
Vaux; some extracts from which, explanatory of The night was dark, and silence dread 
its character and object, I believe, appeared in|} Bad tasks the world to rest ; 
t] nal aes of sa Beat 1. This | In sleep each eyelid fast was laid, 
le earher numb¢ rs olt re Fmend. us interest-} with peaceful slumber prest. 
ing discourse is, in fact, a condensed, though | 
succinct account of the Indian history of Penn-| All but the watching swains—to them 
sylvania, from the days of William Penn to the} The turf en gay! es , 
year 1760. The justice, humanity, and Chris-| Tey stteteh’d them on the cew-damp earth, 
: v7 : ¢ Their flocks were safely pent. 
tian benevolence of early Friends towards the 
natives of the soil, are depicted in strong and| When, lo! a clearer morn than ere 
lively colours, whilst the no Jess striking gene-| Had blush‘d o’er Bethlehem’s sky, 
rosity, gratitude, and hospitality of the sons of| 5topt midnight in her black career, 
} . ' ; Made sullen darkness fly. 
the forest, are portrayed with the same graphic 
truth and effect. ! Around and round, an airy throng 
he second article in the volume, with an| Of angels fair appear’d ; 
introductory essay by Dr. B. H. Coates. is a! Balane’d on golden clouds they hung— 
document of a very rare and unique kind, be-| The shepherds saw, and fear'd, 
ing a copy from the autograph of an Indian 
who has written a minute and accurate account 
of a mission in which he was employed by the 
government of the United States, to negotiate 
peace with the western Indians previous to St. 


Clair’s expedition in 1793. A narrative of In-|“ No omen dire of Heaven's red wrath, 
No armed bolts we bear; 

We are not messengers of death, 
Why then need shepherds fear? 


When soft, descending from on high, 
In morning blushes clad, 

The angel of the Lord drew nigh, 
And comforting, thus said: 


dian diplomacy, embracing various treaties, 
speeches, and ceremonies, from the pen of a na- 
tive, possesses a deep and singular interest, and 
in the present case, will amply repay a careful] But Mercy’s tidings, errand blest, 
perusal. From Mercy’s climes we bring ; 
The third article is an account of a very curious | Rise, Shepherds, to yon village haste, 
To mn . a Salute your infant king. 
religious society of Germans, which existed in 
a * Pp wwlvania { anv vears: . - ' 
the interior of Pennsylvania for many years;| «J, Bethlehem’s town. a peaceful place, 
their customs and religious tenets were novel On this auspicious morn, 
and extraordinary. But like all other institu-| Of David’s nigh forgotten race, 
tions where fanaticism is mistaken for religion, Phe Saviour, Christ, is born. 
it had but a brief day of existence, and has be- 
come totally extinct. 
An account of the discovery of the Lehigh 
coal, and a minute history of the settiement of 


“ His robes a swaddling band you'll sce, 
A manger mean, his throne; 
How low, O man! how low for thee, 
Has God himself stoop’d down.” 





FOR THE FRIEND. 


necessary exertions of filial piety. He has descended 
to the grave with a spotless name, and followed by 
the regrets of the many whom he was benefiting by 
his exertions and his example. We could not wish 
him to have lived till he had ceased to be useful, and 
was forgotten even by his former friends. He has 
lived to see you returned in safety, to see yourcourse 
in life distinctly marked out, and to witness your en- 
trance upon an honourable career of usefulness and 
improvement, And though all his wishes respect- 
ing you were not yet accomplished, yet when could 
he have left you with less anxiety or higher hopes? 
{ But it is not for us to limit our views to our com- 
|forts or to our prosperity. It is our happiness to 
know that every thing has relation to something 
|hereafter. Your father has been taken away, that 
you may feel more entirely your dependence upon 
God alone. He has discharged his duties to you, 
and to society, and has now left you to supply his 
place. My dear friend, if that place is well supplied, 
|if those new duties are rightly performed, are you 
| net taking a higher station, as a moral agent; are 
| you not earning for yourself a brighter reward? Is 
it not the goodness ot God, which is. placing you in a 
situation of greater responsibility, and giving you an 
| opportunity of greater moral improvement? Is it not 
the goodness of God which is adding one more at- 
traction to the invisible world? and is giving youa 
new motive for deyoting yourself to his service? 
Can you ever think of * the spirits of the just made 
perfect,” or of * the church of the first born,” without 
thinking of both your parents, and without feeling 
that you, too, must be there? And is it not the 
goodness of God which is giving you, in early man- 
hood, such strong ties to Heaven? To have had 
parents whom we can look back upon with unming- 
led respect and veneration, is no common privilege, 
and one not lightly to be valued, 1am sure you feel 
it as I do, and you will feel happy too, that they are 
now removed from sin, and danger, and temptation ; 
that their trials are ended, and that they have 
“finished their course with joy.” I pray to God to 
make you worthy of them.—Haven. 








00 
Extract of a Letter, dated Charleston, March 14, 1828. 


The public ice house of this town is now well sup- 
plied, and two vessels have recently arrived from 
Boston loaded with ice. Such has been the state of 
the weather, that the market of Charleston has had 
a constant supply of green peas, asparagus, and to- 
matoes, and at this time there is a great abundance 
of new Irish potatoes. 











O what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practise to deceive! Scorr. 
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GOSPEL MINISTRY. 
Concluded from page 181. 



















A testimony from the monthly meeting of Phila- 
delphia, concerning Thomas Brown. 


“He was born in Barking, in the county of Essex, 
Great Britain, on the lst of the ninth month, 1696; 
came, whilst young, with his parents, into this pro- 
yince, and lived some time in this city, from whence 
he removed with them to Plumstead, in Buc ks coun- 
ty, where he first appeared in the ministry ; some 
vears after which he settled in this city. 
* 4 His gift in the ministry was living, deep, and very 
edifying; and in the exercise thereof, he was remark- 
able for an awful care not to appear without clear 
and renewed evidence of the motion of life for that 
service; and though not a man of literature, was of- 
ten led into sublime matter, which was convince ing 
and persuasive in setting forth the dignity and excel- 
jence of the Christian religion, yet was very attentive 
that those heights should not detain him beyond his 
proper gift, but to close in and with the life which 
made his ministry always acceptable to the living 
and judicious. Although he was not led to visit the 
churches in distant parts, yet was sometimes con- 
cerned to attend some of the neighbouring meetings, 
of two of which he has preserved some minutes, 
which being a lively description of his concern of 
mind for the promotion of the cause of truth, it is 
thought well to subjoin them here in his own words. 

“61756, Sth mo. 9th. I went to Concord quarterly 
meeting, but found no cause to espouse the cause of 
God in a public manner that day. The next day 
went to the youths’ meeting at Ke net, which was to 
great satisfaction; my soul was so bended towards 
the people, that I could scarcely leave them, being 
engaged in a stream of the ministry, to extol the di- 
vinity of that religion that is bre athed from heaven, 
and which arrays the soul of its possessors with de- 
grees of the divinity of Christ, and entitles them to 
aneternal inheritance; and also introduces alanguage 
inteHigible only to the converted souls which have 
i.ccess to a celestial fountain, which is no less than a 
foretaste of eternal joy, to support them in their jour- 
ney towards the regions above, where religion has 
room to breathe in its divine excellences in the soul; 
here it is instructed in the melody of that harmonious 
song of the redeemed, where the morning stars sing 
together, and the sons of God shout for joy. 

** 1756, the 29th of the 8th mo, I visited Gwy- 
nedd meeting, where, in waiting in nothingness be- 
fore God, without seeking or striving to awake my 
veloved before the time, by degrees my soul became 
invested with that concern that the gospel introduces, 
with an opening in these words: I think it may con- 
duce to my peace to stand up, and engage in a cause 
dignified with immortality and crowned with eternal 
life. The subject raised higher and brighter, until 
my soul was transported on. the mount of God in 
degree, and beheld his glory; where I was favoured 
to treat on the exalted station of the redeemed 
church, which stands on the election of grace, where 
my soul rejoiced with transcendent joy, and adored 
God. Returned home in peace.’ 

** His conduct and conversation was innocent and 
edifying, being much weaned from the world and the 
spirit of it. He was careful not to engage in worldly 
concerns so as to encumber his mind, and draw it off 
from that religious contemplation, in which was his 
chief delight ; which happy state of mind he main- 
tained to the last, as evidently appeared to those 
friends who were with him towards his conclusion ; 
to some of whem he expressed himself in the follow- 
ing manner, viz. 

“*T am free and easy, and don't know but I may 
recover; but if I should, I expect to see many a 
gloomy day; ; but, nevertheless, | am willing to live 
longer, if I might be a means of exalting religion, 
that the gift bestowed on me might shine brighter 
than it hath ever yet done, or else I had abundance 
better go now; for J think I have shone but glimmer- 
ingly to what I might have done, had I heen still 
more faithful; though I cannot charge myself with a 
presumptuous temper, nor wilful disobedience, but | 
can say, it has often happened with me, as with the 
poor man at the pool of Bethesda, whilst I was mak- 


ing ready, another has stepped in. I am sensible 





that my gift has been different from some of my| the paper in which they are published, 
brethren. 
things, but Iam far from judging them.’ 


shadow of death, and have experienced the possibili-| to individuals, as their authors, 


-|perienced, that they that would reign with Christ 


having, per- 


Lhave not been led so much inte little haps for sufficient causes, concealed their names trom 


the public, the censure which justly attaches to the 
“+ have often to pass through the valley of the} articles themselves, cannot be applied, by the public, 


It rests simply on 
ty of a soul’s subsisting the fall space of forty days| the wrong that is done—the exposure is of misrepre- 
without receiving any thing, only living by faith and | sentations and unsound prinei ples, and not of per- 
not by sight, provided they keep upon the founda-|sons—to the former, that is, unfair statements and 
tion of convincement and conviction, and not turn | unsound principles, no countenance can possibly be 
aside to take a prospect of the world, and desire to| due—towards those who have presented them to the 
draw their comfort from visibles ; they will be sup-| notice of the public, I feel a degree of tenderness and 
ported by an invisible yet invincible power; for he | pity. And while, as individuals, they are shielded 
will be sure to appear, and when he doth appear at} from public censure by the concealment with which 
times, doth rend the veil from the top to the bottom, | they have guarded themselves, I sincere ly desire that 
with an invitation, as Samuel used to say, (meaning | they may carefully examine the ground they have 
Samuel Fothergill,) ‘ Come up hither, and behold the | taken, and finally be. brought to acknowledge the 
bride, the Lamb’s wife. Then the soul will hav e| truth as it is in Jesus. 

to enjoy, and see things beyond expressing; my} 
tongue can do little or nothing at setting it forth. 

The soul will be filled with holy admiration, and say, 

‘ Who is she that looketh forth as the morning, fuir'| 
as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an army 
with banners ?’ 

“+ Although the soul has at times to behold the 
glory, splendour, and magnitude of the true church, j 
or spouse of Christ, yet those extraordinary sights] large body of evidence, which the standard works of 
are but seldom, not often; though I have had at times| the Society afford. The reader will have observed, 
to espouse the cause of God, yet there are times that| that I did not expLain or construe the quotations 
the soul is so veiled and surrounded with tempta-| which I have presented to his notice. A small de- 
tions, and fiery trials, and all out of sight, that I have} gree of impartial reflection must have convinced him 
wondered that I was made choice of; but I have ex-| that they do not coincide either with 
Unitarians. They reject the terms of pistincr AND 
SEPARATE PERSONS. And yet the reader is requested 
it, while [ am clothed with this clog of mortality. to take notice, that William Penn says: “ Concern- 

* People may have a regular outside, and be dili- ing the Father, the Word, and the Spirit, because we 
gent in attending meetings, and yet know little or| have been very cautious of expressing our belief of 
nothing of it; for formality and externals are no- this GREAT MYSTERY, espe cially in such school 
thing ; telialen is an internal subject, subsisting be-| terms as are unscriptural, if not unsound, we have, 
tween Christ and the soul; I do not confine it to our} by those who desire to lessen our Christian reputa- 
name, but amongst the different names there are, that| tion, been represented as deniers of the Trinity at 
my soul is nearly united to, who are in a good de- large ; whe ‘reas, we ever held, and as const: an main- 
gree, I do believe, in possession of that religion which | tained,” &c. as alre ady quoted. And George White- 
is revealed from heaven; and | am in the faith, that| head says, “ We question not, but sincerely believe 
there will be them raised up, that will shine as bright|the relative properties of Father, Son, and Holy 
stars, and religion will grow and prosper, and the| Ghost, according to Holy Scripture testimony.” And 
holy flame rise to a greater height than it hath ever| R. Barclay says: “| freely acknowledge, according 
jyet done. I can say with the holy apostle, * 1 have} to the Scripture, rar rue sprrrr or Gop PROcEED- 
nothing to boast of, save my infirmities ;’ yet thus}ETH FROM THE FATHER AND THE SON, AND Is Gop.” 
much | venture to say, thatif I die now. | die alover| 1 have never, in any w riting that I have publis hed, 
of God and religion. And after expressing a com-| used any language of my own, so pointedly and clear- 
passionate sympathy with the poor afflicted churches | ly opposed to the ideas propagated by the Berean, as 


The Doctrines of Friends Defended. 


In my last, f brought a number of quotations from 
the works of the most eminent writers of the Society, 
on the doctrine commonly called the Trinity, in order 
to show that the quotations | had made in the pam- 
phiet of Extracts, were fully in accordance, with a 


Trinitarians or 


must suffer with him. I never expe ct to get beyond 








up and down, concluded with this saying, ‘ Be of good | these passages. And yet neither the *y nor I ever 
| cheer, little flock, for greater is he that is in you, than | questioned, but firmly believed the divine Unity— 
he that is in the world.’’ ; that there is but one 


God. And here is the great 
“In the sixty-first year of his age, he was seized| mystery which W. Penn acknowledged after much 
with an apoplee tic disorder, which, gr: idually inereas- | | observation and experience—which theologians have 
ing, deprived him of life on the 2ist of the sixth| attempted in vain to explain, which infidels of all 


month, 1757, and was interred in this city the next je lasses have considered as “ foolishness,’ 


day.” 


” and which 
must for ¢ ever continue to “be hid from the wise and 


prudent,” for the world by wisdom cannot know God, 
The notice which the Berean took of the volume 
of Doctrines, began with strictures on an article first 


5 published in the National Gazette. One object of 
In my last number, in addition to the continuation | these strictures seemed to be , to hold out the idea 


of the defence of the * Doctrines of Friends,” against | that the work in question had not received that sanc- 
the original “ Reviews” of the Berean, I noticed a reply | tion in the Society which the disc ipline requires in 
in that paper to my first number. As this contro-!such cases. In page 115, it was stated that the 
versy with the Berean was not sought for by me, but} meeting for sufferings had virtually violated the 
urged upon m trust reposed in it,” in sanctioning “ the work of an 
individual as the creed of the Society.” The whole, 
I consider an attempt to make a wrong impression 
on the minds of those who are not well acquainted 
with the regulations of the Society, in relation to the 
examination of books. 

The writer certainly knew that the meeting for 
with full confidence in the correctness of his state-| sufferings was fully invested, by discipline, with the 
ments, and thus have been led to adopt very errone- power and discretion it exe srcised in the case. And 
ous ideas on subjects which have of late agitated the| he may now know, if he did not know it when he 


———— 


ELISHA BATES AND THE BEREAN. 


Continued from page 158. 


by a course of persevering misre pre- 

sentation, for more than twelve months together, so, 

in the present state of things, I feel no disposition to 
shrink from a fair and full examination of this oppo- 
sition, which has been raised against the doctrines of 
Friends. 


I have no doubt, that many have read the Berean 





Society. It is time that these mistaken views, which | wrote the article in question, that work was examined 
have been presented by the Berean, should be cor-| at the time of the yearly meeting, 1824, when the 
rected. 


These writers complain of my charging meeting for sufferings was at its largest size ; and 
them with “ unfairness,” * misrepresentation,” &e. 1} the following year, after the doctrines had been in 
regret that occasion has been given for the charge ;| circulation several months, and thus the members of 
but as such has been the course abundantly pursued | the Society had had an opportunity to be acquainted 
in their reviews, justice demands that it should be| with its particular character, the proceedings of the 
made manifest. In this exposure of unfair opponents,}| meeting for sufferings, recording partic ularly the ex- 
there can be nothing rexsona on my part; because | amination and approval of the work, were read in the 
the writers of these review s, and even the editor of! yearly meeting at large—and the proceedings of that 
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meeting were approved, without one single objection 
»eing expressed in the yearly meeting. 
After two articles of this character, which appear, 
to be editorial, the writer assumed the signature of 
“An enemy to creeds.” And in this character he} 
commenced in a manner which militates directly 
ivainst himself. 
“That a difference of opinion,” says he, “ existed 
among our primitive Friends on certain points, which 
the author [of the Doctrines] deems material, there} 
is too much evidence afforded by their writings to 
admit of a doubt, But this difference then did not 
break, nor even in the least slacken the cord of their 
religious union. For they were too well grounded 
in all the essentials of Christianity; there was too 
much practical righteousness and holiness amongst 
them, to admit of a contention respecting opinions, 
the nature of which could not be tested by experience, 
or the immediate operation or unfoldings of divine 
truth on their own minds; 


and adopting this as their} 
primary rule of faith and practice, they were pre- 
served from those violent collisions which had, for| 
more than a thousand years, divided the Christian | 


church.” 


ey 
This passage contains a direct vindication of the 


writings it was intended to condemn; as it clearly 
admits that they contain the sentiments of some of 
our “ primitive Friends.” and on those points which I 
deem material. Or why did the writer make this de- 
claration of a difference of opinion amongst them, 
unless that, while he was unable to deny, and there- 
fore reluctantly conceded, that the quotations I had 
made from their writings were evidence of their hold- | 
ing the sentiments expressed, he wished to have it 
believed that his opinions also were supported by the | 
writings of other individuals of the same rank in the} 


j 
| 


Society ? Then, if my writings are supported by the] 
authority of primitive Friends, as “there is too much | 
evidence in their writings to admit of a doubt” that} 
this is the case, he has certainly placed himself on the} 
ground of opposition to “ primitive Friends,” by the | 
course he hastaken. Indeed, his entering into direct | 
and personal with the Doctrines of 
Friends argues, according to his own premises, a de- 
fect of practical righteousness and holiness, Nor 
does the inconsistency of his procedure in this con- 
troversy rest merely on his own position, which, he 
might perhaps say, was “ inadvertently” laid down ; 


controversy 


but the example of early Friends is decidedly against | 
We find those eminent worthies frequently | 


him, 
engaged in controversy with open adversaries and 
anonymous writers, but never, no, never, with their 
fellow members, who wrote and published doctrinal 
treatises, according to the order of the Society. 
Francis Bugg, George Keith, William Rodgers, } 


and perhaps some others, who HAD BEEN members of} 


the Society, wrote, and sometimes openly, against 
the regularly sanctioned works of Turi day, but | 
believe the Berean will look in vain for examples to 
suit his own case, except among writers of this class, 

Perhaps the case of William Rodgers may tend a 


, a 
}sat very attentively while a Friend was speaking, 


| So as Thomas went on, the life and power of truth 


authority of the said meeting, and the general disser- 
vice of truth, especially being sent unto persons who 
are at present disaffected to the unity of the body of 
Friends.” 

This judgment of the meeting was signed by 
Charles Marshall, John Osgood, W. Penn, Thomas 
Elwood, John Burnyeat, Stephen Crisp, and twenty- 
seven others. (See Barclay’s works, p. 249.) 

Rodgers, however, did not continue on the ground 
of repentance and amendment, but returned to his old 
work of writing against R. Barclay, and the work 
he had published with the unity of Friends. 

Bat it may not only be observed, that our early 
Friends were not engaged in controversy against any 
of the doctrinal treatises, which were written by 
members, and published agreeably to the order of the 
Society, but they were not divided among themselves 
on those points, to support which I have made ex- 
tracts from their writings. 

The Berean has repeatedly represented them as so 
divided. But if he wishes to be believed, let him 
state what was the difference, and who they were 
that differed. Till he does this, the assertion may be 
regarded as destitute of foundation, and unworthy of 
further notice. And even if he could do this, he 
would still prove himself in the wrong. 

(To be continued.) — 


—<—j>— 
FOR THE 
FRAGMENTS.-«NO. 4. 
Thomas Wilson attended a meeting in London, at 
which a great concourse of people assembled, and 
amongst them two persons of rank in the world, who 


FRIEND. 


and seemed to approve what was delivered. When 
Thomas stood up, who was bald, and of a mean ap- 
pearance, they despised him, and one said to the 
other, * Come, my lord, let us go, for what can this 
old fool say ?’” * No,’ said the other, “let us stay, 
for this is Jeremiah the prophet, let us hear him.” 


.| arose and spread over the meeting in great dominion, 


which tendered one of them in a very remarkable 


j manner; the tears flowed plentifully, which he strove 


in vain to hide, After Thomas took his seat, he stood 


jup, and desired he might be forgiven of him, and of 


the Almighty, for despising the greatest of his in- 
struments under heaven, or in his creation. 

John Churchman records the following conversa- 
tion, as related to him by John Kelden, which passed 
between a knight of the shire and one of his tenants, 
a member of our religious Society. 

Landlord. So, John, you are busy. 

Tenant. Yes; my landlord loves to see his tenants 
busy. 

Landlord. But, John, where were you, that you were 
not at your quarterly meeting at York, the other day ? 
[saw most of your staunch Friends there, but you I 
missed. 

Tenant. Why, thou knowest I have a curious land- 





little more fully to elucidate the subject. He was a 
merchant of Bristol, possessing an active but unruly 
disposition. When the Society were about adopting 
a system of church goyernment, Rodgers was one 
who opposed that measure, on the plea, that as ey- 
ery one had received a measure of divine light, they 
should be left to the government of that alone, with- 
out being accountable to one another. And when 
Robert Barclay wrote his Anarchy of the Ranters, 
which was examined and approved by the second 
day’s meeting in London, W. Rodgers wrote objec- 
tions to that treatise, and circulated them in manu- 
script, in different parts of the nation. It was long, 
however, before he attained to the standing of the Be- 
rean. On an interview with R. Barclay, he gave a 
written acknowledgment of the impropriety of his 
conduct. The second day’s meeting in London also 
issued a testimony against W. Rodgers, in which 
they say, that in circulating his manuscript “ without 


lord, who loves to see his tenants thrive, and pay their 
rent duly, and I had a good deal in hand that kept 


| me at home. 


Landlord. Kept you at home? You will neither 
thrive, nor pay the better, for neglecting your duty, 
John. 

Tenant. Then I perceive my landlord was at quar- 
terly meeting. How didst thou like it? 

Landlord. Like it! [ was at one meeting, and saw 
what made my heart ache. 

Tenant. What was that? 

Landlord. Why, the dress of your young folks; 
the men with their wigs, and the young women with 
their finery, in imitation of fashions. And I thought 
| would try another meeting. So next day I went 
again, and then I concluded there was little difference, 
but the bare name, between us whom you call tie world’s 
people and some of you; for you are imitating us in the 
love and fashions of the world as fast as you can. So 
that I said in my heart, these people do want a Fox, 





so much as first giving either the said R, Barclay in 
particular, or the second day’s meeting in the gene- 
ral, an account of his scruples or dissatisfaction,” he 
had acted “contrary to all rules of brotherly love, 
Christian fellowship, gospel order, and exemplary 
practice of the church, to the defamation of the said 
R. Barelay, the great derogation of the Christian 


ee 


a Penn, and a Barclay among them ; and so turned 
| from his tenant. 


Christopher Story. Notwithstanding the endea- 


vours of our persecutors, yet truth prospered, and} them. 


there were many added to the church, insomuch that 


our dwelling houses were too small to keep our 


meetings in; so we saw it needful to build a meeting 
























house, and purchased wood for that’purpose ; but the 
priest, with some others, petitioned the bench of jus- 
tices in the time of sessions, not to permit us to build 
a meeting house; for they alleged, if we built a new 
chapel, they might pull down the old church ; for by 
this time people's eyes were so much opened, that 
though the parish was five miles in length, yet some- 
times not above five besides the priest and clerk were 
there. Three clerks were convinced, one after ano- 
ther, and came among Friends; and one of them, be- 
ing so conscientious, told the priest, he could not say 
“Amen” to him, for he saw the priest himself was 
short; the priest replied; he might say “ Amend,” 
but all that would not do, so he left him. 

William Reckitt. 1759. The quarterly meeting of 
ministers and elders began at Buckingham, on fourth 
day, 30th of the 5th month, which I attended, and 
also, on fifth day, a meeting for worship and disci- 
pline, and I thought different sentiments were getting 
in amongst them. If great care is not taken to keep 
to truth’s teachings, and the unerring guidance of it, 
which will subdue and keep down all unruly spirits, 
there will be greai trouble and uneasiness, if not sepa- 
ration in many places. For I] saw an evil spirit of 
dissension was got into the church, and in the ways 
of its workings it appeared in divers shapes, in order 
to draw afler it the hearts of the simple, and such as, 
like itself, are unstable; for it is an unstable spirit, 
and by this it may be known, and such as are led 
into its ways and own its workings. For they will 
be restless, not easy under the cross; but will cast off 
the yoke of Christ, and go from his teachings, meek- 
ness, and humility, into.a haughty, proud spirit, 
which is rough, full of hatred und enry, despiseth coun- 
sel, and will nol bear reproof. This spirit, | thought 
| perceived working in the mystery of iniquity; but 
its time is not yet fully come to bring forth its mon- 
sTrous pinrtH. The Lord’s mercy is very great to 
his people, for this seed of the serpent hath hitherto 
been crushed, and put by in its puttings forth, and the 
true seed, though through hard labour and travail, 
hath been brought forth into dominion, to the praise 
of Israel’s God. “1 was at their monthly meeting at 
Buckingham, on second day, in which, through the 
prevalence and owning of truth, which came over the 
minds of the people, things were carried on well, both 
in the time of divine.worship, and in transacting of 
the affairs of the church; for the power of truth kept 
down all restless and unruly spirits, which at times 
are putting up their heads in opposition to the testi- 
mony thereof, and are for frampling all discipline un- 
der foot.” The applicability ‘of this prophetic reeord 
to the events now passing within the limits of this 
yearly meeting, must be obvious to every one. This 
“ monstrous birth” has been produced, and its cha- 
racter very fully developed within the quarter of 
which this Friend writes. The libertine, infidel prin- 
ciples which have been so plentifully disseminated 
both privately and publicly, have yielded their natu- 
ral fruits. Resistance to the discipline, which origi- 
nated in divine wisdom, and the rejection of the cha- 
racteristic doctrines of the Christian religion, have 
terminated in “a separation” from the Society of 
Friends, and open violation of decorum and the just 
rights of the members. 

Robert Jacob, of Wymondham, being chosen con- 
stable, was summoned before the justices, and refus- 
ing to take an oath to qualify him for that office, was 
committed to prison. He was so old and infirm that 
he could not dress nor undress himself without help, 
and some Friend was obliged to lodge with him in 
prison, to help him in and ont of bed. He was after- 
wards imprisoned for tithes, and died a prisoner, be- 
ing 80 years of age. 

George Fox, speaking of his travels in America, 
says, ** We went to Narraganset, about twenty miles 
from Rhode Island, and the governor went with us, 
We had a meeting at a justice’s, where Friends never 
had any before; the meeting was very large, for the 
country generally came in, and people from Connec- 
ticut, and other parts round about. There were four 
justices of peace. Most of these people had never 
heard Friends before; but they were mightily affect- 
ed, and a great desire there is after the truth amongst 
So that meeting was of very good service, 
blessed be the Lord for ever!” “ At another place, 
I heard some of the magistrates said among them- 
selves, ‘ If they had money enough, they would hire 
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me to be their minister ;’ this was where they did not| alone, and reminded him of the only source of true) their rivers are obstruc ted by bars. 
But when 1} repose jn life or death. The doctor showed, by press-| much consequence to their coasting trade, as they 
for if| ing his hand, and other signs, that he well under-} have many h irbours and inlets, which are access! 


well understand us or our principles. 
heard of it, I said, If is time for me to be gone; 
their eye was so much to me, 


not come lo their own teacher. 


or any of us, they would | stood, and thankfully received the address. 
For this they,namely,| pired the next morning, and my father always re-| vantage, that most of the heavy winds are 
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He ex-/t 


hiring ministers, had spoiled many, by hindering | gretted not having been able to attend him according | « 


them from improving their own talents; whereas, | to his wish ; but he did not, e ! 
our labour is to bring every one to their own Teach-| having found mercy through faith in the infinite! 


> an 
er in themselves.” 1 John ii.*27, 


” 
po “ sect master. 


to himself, that he might be exalted, and considered | affectionate friend and servant, 


1 great “popular preacher.” He made himself of no 
reputation amongst men. He trampled the love of 

fame under foot, and disinterestedly sought the ever- 

lasting welfare of others, not their tlatteries any more 

than their wealth. Popular preachers may declaim 

with noisy vehemence against hirelings, while they 

love to he well paid with the applause of men, and to 

gather multitudes to their own standard and cause, 

rather than to promote the name and kingdom of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Not so with G. Fox. He laboured 

to bring all to Christ, who shed his blood and died} 
for them, and to exalt him as their Saviour and Re-} 
deemer. 

(To be continued.) 
— 
FOR THE FRIEND. 


In our remarks prefixed to the dialogue be- 
tween Dr. Samuel Johnson, and Mary Knowles 
(inserted in a late number of the Friend), we 
disclaimed every disposition adverse to the fair 
fame of that great man; his writings abound 
with evidences of a mind deeply imbued with 
genuine piety; and it is with unfeigned satis- 
faction that we introduce to our readers the 
following corroborative attestation, that he died! 
a true believer—an humble suppliant at the} 
cross. 


From the Christian Observer for January, 1828. 


THE LAST HOURS OF DR, JOHNSON, 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 





Cuaistian lenativs La Troe. 
—=——— 
AMERICAN COLONY AT LIBERIA. 


Copy of a letter from Capt. Nicholson, of the United 
R States Navy, to Hon. H. Clay. | 


Wasnineton, Marcu 17, 1828. 

Sir—Having visited the colony of Liberia on my 
return to the United States, from a cruise in the Me- 
diterranean, I cheerfully comply with your request, | 
by presenting to you such views ofits present condi- 
tion and probable growth, as occurred to me in the 
course of that visit. 

The soil in the possession of the colonists is rich, 
and will produce a superabundance for the support 
of the colony, as well as for external commerce. Su-} 
gar, cotton, coffee, rice, and various trees and plants| 
yielding valuable dyes, and medicinal gums, can be 
cultivated with success. 


| 
j 


The population is now 1200, and is healthy and 
thriving. The children born in the country are fine 
looking, and I presume can be raised as easily as 
those of the natives. Al! the colonists, with whom | 
had any communication, (and with nearly the whole 
{ did communicate in person, or by my oificers,) ex- | 
pressed their decided wish to remain in their pre- 
sent situation, rather than to return again to the 
United States. I cannot give you better evidence of 
the prosperity of the colony, than by mentioning that 
eight of my crew, (coloured mechanics,) after going | 
on shore two several days, applied for, and received | 
their discharge, in order to remain as permanent set- | 
tlers. | 


These men had been absent from their country | 


ie- | the pitch of the Cape they have planted al 


| will spread over this now benighted land. 


an . 
This is not of 


o small vessels. Large vessels have also one ad- 
off the 


roast, which gives them a lee and a smooth sea Off 


he could not doubt his|Cape Mesurado there is a good anchorage, and on 


vatterv. 


George Fox was| rits of his Saviour, in whose sacrifice he alone con-| which will protect any vessel that may need it, from 
He had no desire to draw people| fided for pardon and acceptance with God.—Your | piratical depredations. 


I would respectfully suggest, for your considera- 


{tion, the propriety of making the principal agent of 
ithe colony * Commercial Agent,” as cases 
jcurred 


have oc- 


on the coast, when such an appointment 
might have proved the means of rescuing American 
property from the hands of foreigners, who have 
maintained possession of it in consequence of there 
being no legalized American agent on the coast. 
The importance of this colony, as regards the na- 
tive tribes of the coast, is, in my estimation, great 
They already begin to perceive that it is civilizat 
and the blessings of religion which give superiority 


to man over his fellow man. They had supposed it 


| was the white skin; but now they see, in their neigh- 


bourhood, men of their own ‘colour, enjoying 
those advantages hitherto deemed peculiar to the for- 
mer. This has elicited a spirit of inquiry, which 
must tend to their benefit. The philanthropist may 
anticipate the day, when our language and religion 
The slave 
trade will cease as the colony progresses and extends 
its settlements. The very spot, where now exists a 
free people, was a depot for the reception of manacled 
slaves. This fact alone is entitled to consideration, 
and ought to arouse the zeal of the friends of humani- 
ty every where, 

Our large cities complain of the number of free 
blacks, who have, by their petty crimes, filled their 
penitentiaries. Would not the colony be benefited 
by the labour of these men, and the community re- 
lieved by their transportation? I certainly think the 
colony sufficiently strong, both morally and physi al. 
ly, to prevent any injury from their admission. I do 
not pretend to point out the mode or character in 
which they ought to be received. This I leave to 
those who are more able to judge on the subject. | 


Having observed in your publication a paper on upwards of three years, and had, amongst them, near-| see that the colony is now in want of numbers to 


“ True and False Repose in Death,” taken from Mr.| 
Wilks’s Christian Essays, in which the author has| 
commented upon the last days of that great ornament 
of our national literature, Dr. Johnson, I wah before 
the tradition is lost, most fully to corroborate his 
statements, on the testimony of my late revered fa-| 
ther, who knew Dr. Johnson intimately, and always 
spoke of him as having become truly, before his soi 
“a child of God; by faith in Christ Jesus.” Indeed, 
for several years, my father had observed in him 
not only an increasing knowledge of the way of salva- 
tion, freely through the merits and atonement of the 
Redeemer, a subject on which he delighted to hear 
my honoured parent expatiaic in his truly affection- 
ate and pastoral manner, but also a growing humili- 
ty and piety, which showed that he had himself per- 
sonally “laid hold of this hope set before him in the 
gospel,” and found pardon and peace to his soul. 

I regret that I did not collect, at the time, any me- 
moranda of my father’s frequent interviews with this 
eminent man, as they would have served to show 
that “ the great Dr. Johnson,” as he was emphatical- 
ly called, did not, in his closing years, live, and cer- 
tainly did not die, a formalist or a pharisee, trusting 
either wholly or in part to his own merits; but that 
his * conversion” to God, to use his own expression, 
though * late’’-—yet not so late, I feel assured. as his 
last illness—was érue, and that he died a penitent 
sinner at the foot of that cross from which no sincere 
penitent was ever rejected. 

Dr. Johnson, during the latter part of his last ill- 
ness, had sent his servant Franky, as he familiarly 
called him, every day to our house, to know when 


my father, who was absent from London, would | to believe they 


come back, with a request that he would attend him, 


and I wrote frequently to urge him to hasten his re-| 


turn for that purpose. The moment he arrived, he 
went to the doctor’s house, but found him speechless, 
though quite sensible. My father spoke to him; 
most affectionately directed him to the only Saviour, 
and to dependence on his merits and 


ly two thousand dollars, in clothes and money. Had | clear and cultivate a country, which will amply repay 
they not been thoroughly convinced that their hap-| them for the labour. 


piness and prosperity would be better promoted by 


remaining among their free brethren in Liberia, they 


would not have determined on so momentous a — 


as quitting the United States, perhaps for ever, where 
they all had left friends and relatives. 
The appearance of all the colonists, those of Mon- 





] take leave to mention, that the climate is much 
like that of all similar latitudes; and, as the land is 
rich, and most of it still in woods, we must expect 
that bilious fevers will sometimes prevail; but I do 
not think it more unhealthy, to the coloured people, 
than our extreme southern coast; and as the soil of 


rovia as well as those of Caldwell, indicated more} Liberia hecomes cleared and cultivated, I have no 


than contentment. Their manners were those of 
freemen, who experienced the blessings of liberty, and 
appreciated the boon. Many of them had, by trade, 
accumulated a competency, if the possession of from 
three to five thousand dollars may be called so. As 
a proof of the growing importance of the commerce 
of the country, more than 100 hogsheads of tobacco 
had been used during the last year, and the demand 
was increasing. Ivory and camwood are now the 
prominent articles received in exchange for foreign 
imports; other dye woods, and many medicinal gums 
and roots, will be hereafter brought in, as they are 
already known to exist in the interior. 

I take this oceasion to suggest the propriety of per- 
mitting any of the colonists to purchase an addition- 
al number of acres of land from the agent. By per- 
mitting this, the more enterprising will be enabled 
to turn their attention to the culture of the coffee 


tree, which grows spontaneously in the vicinity of 


Monrovia. In fact, the soil will produce every 
thing, which a tropical climate will allow to arrive at 
maturity. 

From the good order and military discipline which 
appear to prevail among the colonists, I am induced 
could repel any attack which could 
be made upon them by any native force. They have 
| arms, and having associated themselves in volunteer 
| companies, have acquired the knowledge of using 

them with effect, against any probable force which 
might be brought to bear upon them, by undisci- 
|plined and scattered tribes in their vicinity. It is 


| 


doubt it will be found as healthy as any other south- 
ern latitude. It was, I believe, never intended that 
the white man should inhabit this region of the globe ; 
at least we know that the diseases of this climate are 
more fatal to him, than to the man ofcolour. They 
luxuriate in the intense heat, while a white man 
sinks under its exhausting influence. 

I confess, sir, that since I have visited this colony, 
I have felt a strong interest in its prosperity, and 
hope that jt will thrive under the auspices of a sotiety, 
among whom are some of our most distinguished 
citizens. 

If what I have communicated shall prove instru- 
mental, in the slightest degree, to sustain you in the 
| cause of humanity, and of this degraded race, I shall 
| rejoice that my duty called me to witness the grow- 
|ing prosperity of the colony of Liberia. 
| With sentiments of high respect, Ihave the honour 
|to be your obedient servant, 

JNO. B. NICHOLSON, 
Late Commander of the U.S. Ship Ontario. 
The Hon. Henry Cray, 
Vice President of the Colonization Society. 


| When persons have been trained up in a constant 
and sincere regard to their religious and social du- 
ties, sensibility in time anticipates the suggestions of 
reason, and passion faintly resists the dictates of con- 
science: the general course of life is almost mecha- 
nically exact; our best volitions are formed without 
anxious deliberations; and our best deeds are perform- 


atonement | true, they have no harbours for large vessels, as all'ed without painful efforts.—Parr. 
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Cultivation of the Grape.—As the season 
for planting grape vines is at hand, we have se- 
lected the following descriptions of some na-| 
tive varieties of this agreeable fruit, which we 
venture to recommend to the particular atten- 
tion of our country friends. 
rarely succeed be “yond the shelter of our cities, 
and, in general, require more attention than 
their uncertain produce is worth; the kinds! 
here recommended demand but little beyond| 
an annual pruning, and a trellis to climb upon. 

The Isabella a is a native of 
Dorchester, in South Carolina, from whence it 


was brought to Long Island a few years since. | rece ‘ived the last number of the London Quar- 
The fruit is a dark purple, of a good size, OV al| te rly Review, the Christian Observer for Ja- 


form, juicy, and very sweet; and is deemed, 
by some persons, superior to most foreign 
grapes. ‘The vine grows most luxuriantly, and 
requires no covering or protection during the 
winter, and produces more abundant crops 
than any other yet cultivated in this country. 
A single vine has been known to yield eight 
bushels of fruit annually, for several successive 
seasons. It ripens in the ninth month. 

The Orwigsburg Grape.—This is a white 
grape, sweet, with a thin skin, and of mode- 
rate size; it is hardy, yields abundantly, and is 
highly esteemed, even by connoisseurs. It ri- 
pens in the ninth month, and takes its name 
from Orwigsburg, in Pennsylvania, where it 

was first noticed. 

The E lsinborough Grape.—A large juicy 


grape, of a blue colour. The vine is hardy, | 


and a good bearer, and ripens its fruit in the | of the writer, with whom we would solicit a 
It was first noticed in the neigh-| further intercourse. 
bourhood of Elsinborough, New Jersey, and| 


ninth month. 


thence derived its name. 

The Alexander Grape.—This grape was} 
first discovered in the neighbourhood of Phila- 
delphia, and is unquestionably a native, al- 
though it has been sometimes called the Con- 
stantia and Cape of Good Hope grape. 
fruit is round, black, very sweet, and contains 
rather a tough pulp, with a flavour somewhat 
musky, and slightly resembling the common! 
fox grape; the bunches small and nume rous. 
The vine is hardy, and requires no shelter. 

The Scuppernon Grape.— 
North Carolina, where it is extensively culti- 
vated, and used for making wine, which is said 
to be of a good quality. It is also Hardy and 
a good bearer, but the fruit is said not to be 
‘very pleasant to most palates. 

For the information of those who may de- 
sire to be supplied with any of the above va- 
rieties of the grape, it may not be amiss to say, 
that they may be obtained, with many other 
kinds, of Caleb R. Smith, successor to Daniel | 
Sinith, at his extensive nursery, near Burling- 
ton, New Jersey; where also is for sale, an as- 
sortment of fruit trees, which, for care in the 
selection, is not, perhaps, surpassed in the 
United.States. 


‘From the present time to about the tenth of 


next month, is the season for grafting on the 
native or wild vine. J. Adium, in his memoir 


Foreign grapes| 


| this mode. 


The| paper of this city, called “ The Saturday Even- 


| differences, 
This is a native of} 


on the cultivation of the vine, &c., recommends 
\the practice, and says it may be performed ei- 
__ {the r by cleft or whip grafting, according to the 
|thickness of the plant, by using cuttings well 
preserved in the ordinary way. A friend of 
Ours, Samuel > ebb, of this ¢ ity, who has had 
|experience in it, speaks in high terms of its 
| utility, but siaithe upon the operation being 
| pe »rformed at the root, or, rather, in immediate 
proximity to it; that it is less liable to miss by 
that means; besides, that it obviates the diffi- 
| culty of shoots putting out below and over- 
growing the graft. Most of the varieties, 
whether foreign or domestic, will succeed in 


By the Algonquin, from Liverpool, we have 


nuary, and the London Magazine for January 
and February. Their contents have enabled 
us to add something to the variety of our pre- 
sent number, and will furnish additional matter 
for future use. 


In the article on our first page of to-day, 
‘‘ The Indian Chief,” we were pleased to recog- 
nise the autograph of a favourite correspon- 
dent. The well told incidents in the life of the 
magnanimous, humane, yet spirited Eurique, 
are well calculated to engage the sympathies of 
our readers. 

The alteration which we have ventured to 
|make in one stanza of the piece headed ** The 


Nativity,” will, we hope, meet the approbation 


| We have been repeatedly urged, by a num- 
| ber of our subscribers, to republish the series 

of essays, which, in the course of the past 
|summer and autumn, appeared in a weekly 
ining Post.’’ Containing, as they do, a clear 
and able exposition of the real grounds of dif- 
ference between the Society of Friends and 


the new sect, which has risen up out of those 





and written under circumstances 
more favourable to a full elucidation of the 
points at issue, than can be expected to attend 
any future attempt, we have concluded to com- 
ply with the solicitation, and to commence 
with the first in order the ensuing week. ‘They 
will be printed under the inspection of the au- 
thor, with due regard to a correct revisal, and 
accompanied with notes, where it may be 
needful to a better understanding of their scope 
and tendency. 





FOR THE FRIEND. 


We have seen several accounts in the news- 
3 relative to examinations of some of the 


children of the Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb, at Annapolis, Washing- 
ton, and Baltimore, where they have been re- 
cently conducted by their teachers, for the 


purpose of extending that institution’s sphere 




















man, 


straits of Thermopyle. 





of usefulness; we have selected parts of the 
examinations for the gratification of our read- 
ers. 


As an instance of his acquaintance with Grecian 
history, Darlington gave, at the request of a gentle- 
the following sketch of Leonidas. ‘ He was 
the most celebrated king of Sparta, who distinguish- 


ed himself, by opposing the innumerable armies of 


Xerxes, with a handful of intrepid soldiers, at the 
) Leonidas and his 300 men 
fell 480 years before the Christian era.” 

In modern history, the same individual wrote of 
Franklin: * He is the most well-known philosopher 
to every American reader. The invention of the 
lightning rod is ascribed to him. He died in Phila- 


delphia at the advanced age of 84 years, A. D. 1790.” 


Gratitude was described by Conrad to be “ A re- 
turn of thanks for benefits received.” 

Sager was interrogated by natural signs, as oe 
lows: ** How long do you expect to live?” Ans. * 


do not know, but God does, he only knows the te 


pointed time.” “ When you die, will you exist here- 
after?” Ans. “ Always, always.” “ Where?” “I do 
not know—God knows.” 

The following questions were propounded to each 


of the pupils : 


What has interested you most since your arrival 
in Baltimore ? 

By Darlington—* A visit to the venerable Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton.” 

By Conrad—* Nothing has interested me most, all 
my life. 1am only pleased with every object I see, 
when it has much curiosity.” 

By Sager—* I do not like to choose.” 

G. held the following dialogue with Sager: 

*“ What business do you intend to follow?” Ans, 
“T intend to follow to be a farmer, or a cabinet ma- 
ker, when I leave school.” “ Are you not desirous 
to hear music?” Ans, “1 wish to a great deal, but | 
am deaf and dumb,” 

“Is it proper to envy those who possess the faculty 
of hearing ?” Ans. “ No.” 

** Why are you made deaf and dumb?” Ans. “I do 
not know, God thinks himself about it, he alone 
knows.” 

But the following answers of one of the pupils are 
truly striking and beautiful : 

Ques. What is hope? Ans. The blossom of happi- 
ness. 

Ques. What is eternity? Ans. The life time of God. 

Ques. What is gratitude ? ? Ans. The memory of the 
heart. 
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From Aris’ Birmingham Gaz. Monday, Jan. 


28, 1828. 

Diep, on Wednesday last, 16th inst., in the 80th 
year of his age, Cuartes Luoyp, Esq., 
this town, a member of the Society of Friends. His 
long and active life was marked by great intelligence 
in business, unaffected piety, and zealous exertions to 
promote the welfare of his fellow creatures. How 
often has his simple, yet impressive eloquence, been 
heard amongst us, pleading the cause of the oppressed 
African, advocating the diffusion of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and promoting the education of the people. For 
the prosperity of the general hospital he always mani- 
fested a deep interest, and aided it by his personal 
exertions ; as treasurer, he kept the accounts with 
his own hand, during a period of fifty years. In pub- 
lic subscriptions he set a generous example, and in 
private charity he was most bountiful and kind. Cheer- 
fulness and piety were mingled in his character, with 
a simplicity truly patriarchal. Strict and conscien- 
tious in his own conduct, he manifested a Christian 
and benevolent spirit in regard to others ; and whilst 
he endeavoured to act up to the principles of the so- 
ciety in which he was educated, he felt unbounded 
love and charity, and prayed for the prosperity of all 
denominations of Christians. To a very numerous 
family he was a most affectionate father, counsellor, 
and friend, setting them an example of a religious 
life and: conversation, and reaping, during seasons of 
great trial and affliction, the divine consolations of 
his Lord and Master. Hopeful unto the end, he 
showed his mournful friends with what peace a 
Christian can die. 
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